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that goes with immense hope. His obscenities are not meant to
humiliate human nature: they only signify the full acceptance
of life. So Rabelais is the representative of a realism all his
own, more earnest than the medieval, more serene than the
modern. Rabelais was read through the Classical Age, even by
those who affected to despise in him "the delight of the
canaille? Thanks to him, the realistic tradition suffered no
complete interruption. It was partly through Rabelais, partly
through the popular farces and tales, that the spirit of bour-
geois realism was transmitted to Moliere.

There were a few realistic novels in seventeenth-century
France, Scarron's Roman Comique, SorePs Francion; they are
still readable, but they count for very little. At that time, it
was through the drama, not through prose fiction, that the
growing spirit of the bourgeoisie reasserted itself. So Moliere,
who never wrote a novel, is a necessary link in the develop-
ment which, a few decades after his death, was to produce the
modern novel. With the support of Louis XIV himself,
Moliere made fun of aristocratic coxcombs and denounced aris-
tocratic sharpers 5 he attacked all forms of sophistication and
hypocrisy, in religion, culture and love. The ladies who so
elaborately mapped out "the country of Tenderness" were
laughed at for their absurd refinement 5 the once honored term
Precieuses remained branded with ridicule. Moliere is the mas-
ter of gaiety 5 but he faced, without flinching, characters and
situations that were no laughing matter. If you could imagine
The Misery The Would-be Gentleman, parts of Don Juan,
Georges Dandin, The Imaginary Invalid, in narrative form,
the result would resemble the work of Balzac.

Realistic fiction is woven of many strands. We have followed,
up to the close of the seventeenth century, the French tradition
of bourgeois satire. We must now return, and pick up the Span-
ish thread; for it was in Spain that long realistic fiction found
its earliest and most vigorous development. It took a form
which, even more frankly than in France, was the parody of
romance j perhaps because nowhere else had the romantic vir-